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of old time are borrowed from The Golden Legend ; Grafton and
Holinshed's chronicles supplied some historical details, more came
from local tradition. Farcical anecdotes as old as the fabliaux are
served up in a new shape, reminiscences of ballad-histories and
of the debased popular versions of the romances are worked into
themctley fabric ; even Shakespeare's Romeo and Juhet may have
suggested the turn given to the love-story of Crispin, the runaway
prince disguised as a shoemaker, and the emperor's daughter Ursula.1
But it is Deloney's thorough knowledge of Westminster and the
City, the streets, shops, taverns, and the manners and customs of
the tradesmen and their apprentices, and the womenfolk, from the
stately city dame to the alehouse wench, that gives life and colour
to his patchwork of stories.

Having conscientiously rehearsed the consecrated legends of the
craft, Deloney dismisses St Hugh, Crispin, Crispian and Ursula,
and brings the first of his modern heroes on the scene. This is the
half-legendary Sir Simon Eyre, who, beginning life as a cobbler's The
apprentice, rose by dint of good luck and sagacity to be Lord Mayor r*w of
of London, and is said to have founded Leadenhall (1419). Having s*mn
had the pluck to buy the rich cargo of a foreign vessel that had been
driven ashore, and making a large sum out of the speculation, Eyre
sets up as a merchant, and grows very wealthy. He becomes sheriff,
and in due course Lord Mayor, and the progress of him and his wife
to the highest civic honours is described with abundant humour.
There is an amusing underplot interwoven, how a Frenchman falls
in love with one of Mistress Eyre's maids, and is circumvented by
the apprentice, Haunce the Dutchman. Dekker appropriated both
plot and underplot in his jovial comedy, The Shoemaker'*s Holiday y
introducing more romantic business.2 Haunce becomes the nephew
of the Earl of Lincoln, who labours in the workshop as Hans, the
apprentice from Holland, for the love of Rose, daughter of Lord
Mayor Oateley, whom his father forbids him to marry.

Dekker's rumbustious Simon Eyre, with his " Prince am I none,
yet am I princely born," is a much more expansive figure than
Deloney's shrewd tradesman ; and his Dame Margery, with the

1 F. O  Mann, notes to The Gentle Craft, $z$

8 On the story of Crispin and Crispian in Pait I. Rowley based his play,
A Stoomaker a Gentleman, acted in 1609